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IS PATRIOTISM IMMORAL? 



HERBERT L. STEWART 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia 



Is patriotism immoral ? There are many persons who sincerely 
think it is; and there is a still larger number of persons who feel 
sorely embarrassed if asked to show reason why it is not. This 
is a very old problem, at least as old as the Greek Stoics of the 
fourth century B.C., who taught that we should love mankind, 
but that preference for a single country is both irrational and selfish. 
It is also very modern, very urgent in a world which has witnessed 
during two terrible years the crime which an intensified nationalism 
can produce. Surely all thinking men should endeavor to state 
to themselves just what they believe on this matter. In the 
attempt to state it they may reach a wholesome consciousness of 
the intellectual muddle with which they have so far been content. 
The issue, in a nutshell, comes to this: 

A.B. is the citizen of a highly organized state in this highly 
competitive period of the world's history. He has an intense 
desire that his own country shall surpass all others. He hears that 
trade is slipping from her to a rival, and he is distressed; he hears 
that she has captured some line of manufacture which once belonged 
to her neighbors, and he is elated. Similarly he wishes that his 
own state may acquire all the territory that she can, may become 
more and more dominant in international politics, and may win 
all wars, good and bad, in which she chooses to engage. Another 
way of saying this is that he hopes all other countries may be less 
prosperous than his own, that their standard of comfort may be 
lower, that they may lose territory to her advantage, that they 
may be less influential in the ever-recurring rearrangements of the 
globe, and, especially, that in any war which may take place they 
shall be beaten to their knees. Whether it is for the interests of 
mankind, of civilization, of progress, that his state or that the other 
state should win the leadership, does not for a moment trouble 
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him; anyone who raised such a question in his hearing would be 
at once sneered at as "doctrinaire" or abused as "unpatriotic." 
Our patriot will, indeed, yield a grudging assent to the view that 
his country should be "just" toward other countries, but he will 
feel suspicious and impatient of the man who presses such a point; 
he will assume with unvarying complacency that the justice in a 
particular case lies with his own side, seldom even looking at the 
reasons which point in a different direction. He will approve 
pieces of statecraft when they are practiced by the leaders of his 
own nation against another nation, which he would brand as 
robbery if they took place in the business life of individuals. And 
he will extend the largest indulgence to the faults of a prime min- 
ister, provided all his dishonesties have been in furtherance of 
"the public advantage." 

It is probable that when stated in this bald way the position of 
nationalism would be disavowed by all. But it is also clear that 
in practice such is the view which nationalism presupposes. And 
our question is whether the patriot is necessarily a man of this type, 
or whether we can so redefine his character that we may keep 
patriotism in our list of virtues, not stigmatize it as a vice. 

To settle this point we must, I think, undertake a historical 
regress. Certain elements from the past have gone to form in us 
what we now call love of our country. At bottom this is a natural 
endowment, coming to us with the same inevitableness as love 
of family or even love of self. But throughout those secular periods 
which we regard as "epochs" in the education of the race man's 
congenital impulse in this direction has been guided in various 
ways, colored by various ideas, disturbed by other and competing 
attachments, transformed through successive social or ethical 
or religious systems. The most important currents which have 
thus operated upon us have been those which have come from three 
sources — from Athens, from Rome, and from Galilee. Thought 
received at once a stimulus and an upheaval at the rise of Chris- 
tianity and again at the revival of learning. It is scarcely too 
much to say that when we think of patriotic feeling we think of it 
in the concepts, and when we speak of it we speak the phrases, 
either of classical antiquity or of Christian ethics. Some at least 
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of the confusions into which we fall are due to the transference, 
without criticism, of such ideas and such language from one age 
to another. 



In savage tribes we find a communal sentiment, whose various 
objects may be more or less successfully distinguished, but which 
cannot itself be further analyzed. Primitive man entertains a 
peculiar affection for the place where he was born, for the people 
to whom he is akin by blood, for the community whose customs 
he has assimilated and whose language is his mother-tongue. 
Professor Westermarck has illustrated this at length from the Red 
Indians, from the Fijians, from the Solomon Islanders, from the 
natives of the Australian Bush. Even if you descend right down 
the scale until you reach a people in whom moral ideas can be dis- 
covered only by a sort of microscopic analysis you will find, if not 
nationality, at least the root out of which nationality springs. 
If I may coin a word, you will find at least "tribality." And it 
often assumes even there a vainglorious form. The Eskimo, for 
example, believes that the first human being was a failure of the 
divine skill. God looked at him when he was made, and resolved 
to do better next time. He cast the misfit aside, calling him 
"Kobluna," that is "the white man," and braced himself for his 
real masterpiece in the Eskimo. This unreasoning instinct of 
attachment does not seem to grow weaker until dvilization is far 
advanced. Even there only very exceptional men appear to be 
without it. Diderot thought the recognition of special duties to 
one's country was quite immoral; did not the human race endure 
forever, while a fatherland was perishable? Voltaire could find 
in patriotism only two elements, each of them ignoble, namely, 
self-love and prejudice. Lessing regarded it as "at best but an 
heroical weakness which I can very readily dispense with." And 
everyone knows Dr. Johnson's epigram: "Sir, believe me, patriot- 
ism is the last refuge of the scoundrel." 

But among the mass of men, both savage and civilized, love 
of country is very much alive. It rests in part upon the surviving, 
though now largely fictitious, sense of blood relationship. Where 
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shall one now look for a pure racial stock ? The shifting of popu- 
lation for purposes of trade, the facility of intercourse between 
nation and nation which improved means of transit has provided, 
the intermarriages once unknown but now frequent — these and 
many other causes have gone far to destroy the old homogeneity. 
The mere growth of a state in size necessarily weakens the sense of 
kinship. The unity of a village is hard to maintain when the 
village stretches out into a city and when the city becomes only 
a fragment in a kingdom. Mr. Graham Wallas tells of a York- 
shire schoolmaster who pointed out to him how the railway had 
linked together the scattered hamlets in that county, and who 
declared that the people's affection for place and home had visibly 
waned. "Almost in the words of Morris and Ruskin he began to 
urge that we should pay a cheap price if we could regain the true 
riches of life by forgetting steam and electricity, and returning to 
the agriculture of the mediaeval village and the handicrafts of the 
mediaeval town." George Eliot has a similar reflection in Daniel 
Deronda when she tells us that "a human life should be well rooted 

in some spot of a native land The best introduction to 

astronomy is to think of the nightly heavens as a little lot of stars 
belonging to one's own household." Yet, George Eliot and Wallas 
notwithstanding, we have all seen that a powerful sense of 
kinship may be kept alive even in a world-wide empire. It is 
preserved by identity of language, by identity of government, by 
identity of custom, by all that goes to make up what we call the 
temperament of a people. We may account for it in part by the 
law of association. The old fable ran that a tribe consisted of 
those who were sprung from a common ancestor. Thus wherever 
a social order was found the sense of kinship became strong. 
Indissoluble association grew up between the idea of common 
citizenship and the idea of a common origin, just as two persons 
really unrelated but brought up together from childhood will come 
to think of each other as brothers. Subsequent discovery that 
no such ties exist will be powerless against the feeling which has 
thus been engendered. 

So much for the raw material of patriotism— patriotism in its 
instinctive stage. But in time, when man has ceased to act upon 
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mere instinct, when he has begun to criticize his actions, he feels 
the need to justify this very impulse by which he has been moved. 
For it often comes into conflict with other purposes and other inter- 
ests which are dear to him. Why is the individual called upon, 
and how far is he called upon, to sacrifice himself for his country ? 
Why should the good of his supposed kinfolk be more important 
to him than the good of anyone else ? Why should he make their 
quarrel his quarrel and their enemies his enemies? These are 
questions which, one is not surprised to learn, occurred first to the 
Greeks, and one of the answers which the Greeks gave has pene- 
trated deeply into the thought of the modern world. 

In conflict with the common opinion, I do not believe that the 
stimulus which the Greeks gave to patriotism was by the force of 
their shining example. Strong reasons have been assigned, espe- 
cially by Professor Mahaffy, for the view that the current ideal- 
ization of classical Athens in this particular contains much more 
poetic fancy than historic truth. But at all events the Greeks 
excelled as incomparable analysts of virtue. They made patriot- 
ism self-conscious, reflective, rational. That which elsewhere was 
mere gregarious impulse became for the Greek something for which 
he could give a reason. For example, if you had asked a Persian 
in the train of Xerxes why he was willing to fight and die for the 
great king, it is safe to say that your question would scarcely have 
been understood. Such loyalty was to him a matter of course, 
and if he had understood you at all, he would doubtless have replied 
that he was following the custom of his ancestors and obeying his 
ancestral gods. But if you had asked an Athenian why he fought 
for Greece against Persia, he would have replied that he was 
fighting for liberty, and if you had asked an Athenian of sixty years 
later why he fought for Athens against Sparta, he would have 
replied that under the Athenian constitution life was more free, 
laws were less galling, larger opportunity was given for individual 
self -development; he would have spoken in almost modern lan- 
guage about a conflict of ideals, about democracy versus oligarchy, 
about individual rights versus militarism. To him loyalty had 
ceased to be a matter of course. In short, it was the Greeks who 
took for us the immense step of making patriotism depend, not on 
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the accident of birth in a particular community, but upon the 
moral value of that community to the well-being of the individual 
citizen. 

There is a very remarkable passage in Isocrates where this 
conception is definitely put forward. It is in the famous Panathe- 
naic Speech, composed for delivery at the great national festival, 
and at a time when internal strife had torn the Greek communities 
asunder. Let the Hellenes revive, he exclaims, the united enthu- 
siasm of earlier days; let them put petty quarrels out of sight, 
dwelling rather upon the things which constitute Greek as against 
non-Greek civilization. These characteristic things were seen 
above all at Athens, namely, order, good government, the culture 
of the individual, art, poetry, the refinements of life. "We have 
brought it about that the name of Greek is more appropriately 
given to those who partake of our Hellenic education than to those 
who are connected with us by the ties of blood." 

Thus, speaking of course very roughly and generally, one may 
say that the reflective Greek justified his patriotism by the thought 
of his own civilization as inherently superior to that of the rest of 
the world. The Athenian loved Athens, less because it had been 
the home of his fathers than because it was the home of his own 
ideals. He was a democrat, and he admired a constitution under 
which every freeman had an equal chance of rising to public office; 
he had a taste for art, and he liked to be in a city where artistic 
genius was furthered at the public expense; he valued leisure, and 
congratulated himself that his lot had been cast where slave labor 
provided him with the necessaries, and where there was no burden 
of compulsory military training. He loved his country, not so 
much because it was his own, as because it was a superior country; 
and if he had persuaded himself, as Plato did regarding Sparta, 
that some other state was better, his loyalty was open to 
change. 

This point of view had its intellectual merit, for Greek civil- 
ization was actually in advance of any civilization elsewhere, and 
the Athenian type was likewise ahead of the rest of Greece. But 
it had its moral defect, for the inference was quickly drawn that 
the rest of Greece might fairly be exploited by the Athenians, and 
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that the rest of the world might fairly be exploited by the Greeks. 
In the very speech to which I have referred, Isocrates urges a 
buccaneering expedition against Persia — an expedition in which 
the whole of cultured Hellas might join, very much as a German of 
our own day advocates piracy by the exponents of Kultur against 
the Slav. That the patriotism of a Persian was worthy of respect 
never entered into an Athenian's calculation. That a Greek should 
not plunder Greeks, much less enslave them, was a doctrine to 
which Isocrates could easily rise; but neither he nor any other 
typical child of his race ever dreamed that a Greek should not 
plunder and enslave an Oriental, or indeed that a freebooting expe- 
dition to the East had any greater moral guilt than the hunting of a 
wild boar. 

When we pass to the Macedonian period we become aware of a 
changed atmosphere. In the short and wonderful life of Alexander 
the Great a new sort of national spirit begins to appear. We get 
the first hint of what we may call "aggressive culture"; the idea 
that a highly civilized race should not hug in isolation the thought 
of its own superiority, but should lift its neighbors to a higher plane 
by force, spreading at the point of the sword those institutions, 
modes of government, ways of organizing life, which had hitherto 
been its own exclusive possession. Previously the East was to be 
attacked in order to enrich the victorious Greeks; it is with Alex- 
ander that we get the first project of attacking the East in order 
that it may be remodeled after the Greek likeness. He is the 
author of pan-Hellenism, a thing which corresponded in many 
details with what we now call pan-Teutonism. In Egypt, in 
Silicia, in Babylonia, all over the world, he would establish Alex- 
andrias, each of which should become a center of high civilization 
for the barbarous natives. Greek teachers should educate the 
inferior race, just as German teachers would today reconstruct 
the municipal government of Constantinople. First the sword, 
then the school. 

To this project, which remained largely unfulfilled through 
Alexander's premature death, the Roman became in a sense the 
heir. But the Roman national spirit was at bottom very differ- 
ent. For what the Greek called culture the Roman had as much 
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contempt as he had for the Greeks themselves. His feeling was 
disclosed, for example, when Mummius gave his celebrated order 
to the carrying vessels which had to transport statuary from 
Corinth after the sack of that city in 146 B.C. If the statues were 
lost or injured, he said, the carriers must "replace them with others 
of equal value"! Plainly works of Greek art were as much out- 
side the ken of a Roman general as Greek institutions were outside 
the range of his sympathy. A hundred scornful references show 
the attitude of the conquering toward the conquered race; at 
Rome they were allowed to be the versatile comedians, the barbers, 
the physicians, the secretaries, of that higher racial class by which 
they had been enslaved. But they are uniformly spoken of as 
decadent, untrustworthy, dishonorable, unfit to be any longer 
a nation. 

The key to this scorn lies in the fact that Roman patriotism 
had just those elements both for good and for evil which Greek 
patriotism lacked. From the beginning it rested, not upon partner- 
ship in culture, but upon partnership in conquest; it had the virtues 
and the vices of a military r6gime. It was the self-consciousness 
of a victorious people, and it set the pattern of that national senti- 
ment which we have come to describe ever since as "imperial- 
istic." Its poet was Vergil; the Aeneid is a religious epic, taking 
as its central theme the destiny of Rome as decreed by heaven 
and as wrought out by the sterling Roman character. Divine 
foreordination to a world-sovereignty, the evolution step by step 
of those qualities which fitted for universal rule, the irresistible fate 
under which all nations must bow before Rome — these give their 
fundamental idea to Vergil's work. He does not, indeed, conceive 
the Roman task as purely one of conquest; it is conquest followed 
by organization, by discipline, by the establishment of a world- 
order, or what was afterward called the "Roman peace." But 
his feeling was very different from that of the Greeks, and it has 
been at least as influential in shaping modern thought on the sub- 
ject. In their case aristocratic contrast with the rest of mankind 
forbade, until the time of Alexander, any desire to spread through 
the barbarian world that culture which was Hellenic. The Roman, 
on the other hand, felt it his mission to coerce mankind into a 
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Romanized type. But he also conceived his nationality in sharp 
antagonism to the rest of the world. 

II 

Upon every pagan conception of patriotism, very especially 
upon the two conceptions to which I have referred, Christianity 
acted as a solvent. It seemed to the onlooker that among those 
over whom the new faith gained influence all the natural impulses 
which had in the past held communities together had suddenly 
become extinct. It was not only that the primitive church was 
unpatriotic, it was violently anti-patriotic; the feeling called 
patriotism was boldly denounced as unworthy of those who had 
been baptized. The Christian was a citizen of nowhere. 
"Nothing," said Tertullian, "can be more entirely foreign to a 
Christian man than the affairs of the state." Renan has pointed 
out that this carelessness about the land of one's birth extended 
even to the country which had been the cradle of the faith, that 
Judaea and Galilee were as indifferent to the disciples as were 
Greece or Rome. The most obvious sign of this spirit was the 
fierce resistance against enlistment in the Roman army; ecclesi- 
astical penalties were inflicted upon a soldier who returned from 
a campaign, and at least one of the great persecutions arose from 
the systematic effort of the church to put obstacles in the way of 
recruiting. When the emperor Nero laid the blame for the burn- 
ing of Rome upon the Christian community in the metropolis, he 
could at least produce evidence that the destruction of the city 
would cause no grief to that portion of his subjects. When, in the 
invasion by the Goths the pass of Thermopylae with all its glorious 
memories was surrended without a blow, a contemporary writer 
insinuated that it had been betrayed to the enemy by the monks. 
"It is more probable," says Lecky, "that the monks had absorbed 
or diverted the heroism that in other days would have defended it." 

The grounds of this hostility toward national spirit are too 
numerous to be discussed just now. I must content myself with 
mentioning those which sprang from moral causes and which have 
persisted to this day. Christianity had introduced a ferment of 
principles with which the pagan patriotism could not readily con- 
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sort. The old emphasis had been laid upon the state and her 
fortunes; the new was laid upon the individual and his salvation. 
Greek and Roman had celebrated the glories of war; Christianity 
assigned a fearful guilt to the shedding of blood. Eminence in 
culture, fitness for imperial dominion, were confronted with the 
claim that not many mighty, not many noble, are called, and with 
the principle that henceforth there shall be neither Jew nor Greek, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free. Over against the authority 
of kings and emperors there arose the spiritual authority of con- 
science, an imperium in im-perio, and the first blow was struck in 
the age-long struggle of Church and State. The admiration which 
had centered round the pagan ideal of the hero became transferred 
to the Christian ideal of the saint. 

Here then, as it seems to me, are the four stages which it is 
most significant to notice in the growth of intelligent patriotism 
throughout the Western world. First came the primitive material 
devotion to home and kindred and language and institutions, the 
spirit of the tribe with no recognized limit to tribal demands upon 
the individual member. There followed the reflective stage of 
questioning, when a rational ground for such personal sacrifices 
is asked for and insisted upon. The Greek solution is that, with- 
out the things which the civilized state provides for the citizen, 
life would not be worth living, and that consequently these are 
things for which one may even dare to die. It declares that 
patriotism rests upon community of culture, that your loyalty is 
due to that type of institution which safeguards the mode of life 
which you value — your freedom, your education, your equal 
rights, your unimpeded self -development — in a word, the privileges 
without which an Athenian would have preferred to be dead. 
One merit of this answer is that it can be applied everywhere; 
that if, for example, the subject of an oriental despotism has no 
desire to be free, to be educated, to have equal rights, if tyrannic 
rule gives him the sort of life he desires to lead, then he may well 
be loyal to his oriental despot. But the Greek would have added, 
with Aristotle, that such patriotism is only so called by courtesy, 
for the Persian or the Egyptian had no "state" toward which he 
might be patriotic. The thing he called his "state" did not exist 
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for him; he existed for it. So deeply was Greek patriotism pene- 
trated by the thought of the community as an instrument to 
further the individual life. The answer of the Roman was differ- 
ent. He had not the Athenian reflectiveness, and he had not the 
Athenian individualism. But he conceived himself as the partner 
in a world-empire, as one of a race chosen by destiny to subdue, 
to organize, and to dominate mankind. Yet amid their differ- 
ences Greek and Roman agreed in this — they nurtured patriotic 
feeling, as Nietzsche would have aristocracies everywhere to 
sustain their pride, by dwelling upon the "pathos of distance." 
They defined their own superior type, whether of culture or of 
arms, antagonistically to the rest of the world. It was because 
they did so that the conception cherished by each of them came 
into violent conflict with the moral forces of the church, with the 
doctrines of racial equality, of universal good-will, of mutual for- 
bearance, and mutual help. It is because the modern world alike 
is heir to all of these competing ideals that our doctrine of nation- 
ality has become so thoroughly confused, and that patriotism 
remains among our "problems." 

Ill 

How deceptive are the phrases under which we attempt to 
mask our real difficulty in this matter! For example, at the com- 
mencement of the present war Professor Miinsterberg laid down 
the proposition that not one of the belligerents is really to blame, 
for each is seeking to develop its national spirit. Each individual 
citizen, he argues, is simply doing his duty when he backs up his 
own side. And in so saying Professor Miinsterberg might fairly 
appeal to some current formulas of patriotism, such a formula, for 
instance, as that which has been so glibly repeated, "My country, 
right or wrong." Yet how monstrous is the ethical outlook from 
which such a statement must proceed! Seven nations arranged 
in two hostile groups, each group killing the other by hundreds of 
thousands month after month and year after year, yet no one 
morally to blame! Is not this to reduce the relations of civilized 
states somewhat lower than the morality of a dog fight? Yet 
how are we going to escape it unless we boldly say that whether in 
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a particular case a citizen should support his own country or not 
depends entirely upon what his country is doing? To say this 
means a thorough revision of many of our patriotic mottoes. 
It means the revision of that motto which so often passes as a 
truism, the motto so often quoted from Lord Strathcona, that 
every man's first duty is to prepare himself to defend his country. 
Does not any healthy conscience at once protest that everything 
turns upon whether his particular country is worthy to be defended ? 
If we think for a moment of countries which are not in the least 
worthy of defense, countries on whose behalf it were a thousand 
pities that any honest man's blood should ever flow, do we not 
realize that the very opposite of our motto may well be the case ? 
I should say that a decent-minded Turk, if there are decent-minded 
Turks, would be much more in the line of his obligation before 
God if at the present moment he prepared himself to attack his 
country might and main. Which of us would not gladly shake the 
hand of any rude Bashi-Bazouk who would throw "loyalty" to 
the winds and head an insurrection against Enver Pasha ? It is 
true, in a sense, that a soldier's first duty is obedience, but if even 
a Death's Head Hussar had turned his sword on the German 
lieutenant who shot Miss Cavell, should we not feel that Death's 
Head Hussars retain some element of nobility? And what non- 
sense do we read in some of our newspapers, written in what pre- 
tends to be a charitable and magnanimous spirit, to the effect that 
one cannot blame the German public for following their leaders; 
they are "patriotic," forsooth; as if we did not know in our hearts 
that any German who stands by his country today in the things 
she has done must have an atrophied moral sense! Only four 
years ago, in that prophetic book, The Anglo-German Problem, 
Dr. Sarolea well said that a re-examination of the ethics of national- 
ity is one of the most urgent tasks to which the thought of our time 
could address itself. 

Through such confusions we can see the light of day only by 
going back upon the source from which the inconsistent principles 
have been derived. That a man must back up bis country in a 
war of aggression, that those who share in a common culture must 
observe such an esprit de corps as to stand together against the 
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cultures which they think lower than their own, that one must so 
immolate his personal judgment as to support his state in every 
collective purpose, good or bad — these are doctrines which have 
come to us from pagan antiquity, which were suited to the moral 
climate in which they grew up, but which no sleight of tongue can 
reconcile with the morality which we now profess. They belong 
to the conception of every race as antagonistic to every other, of 
one people's gain as necessarily another people's loss, of all-inclusive 
world-dominion as the destiny of a single stock. If we have passed 
beyond that conception, let us disavow at once the immoral 
maxims which are rooted in it. 

But in repudiating the formulas of a pagan patriotism we do 
not repudiate patriotism itself any more than we repudiate family 
affection when we say that a dutiful son need not support his 
father in a course of crime. A man has duties to all the world, but 
he has special duties to his own flesh and blood, just because the 
ties of natural feeling enable him to serve his family with an 
effectiveness which he can show nowhere else. Thus, too, the 
members of a single nation, united together by bonds no less funda- 
mental than the bonds of a household, can do their best work for 
mankind by developing their nation along its own line of progress, 
drawing forth its special powers, fulfilling its special function in 
the world-commonwealth. But in the one case as in the other 
no duty is more urgent than that of rebuking the faults of those 
for whom we chiefly care. It was not Lord North when he 
screamed about "loyalty to the flag," it was Lord Chatham when 
he blessed the American arms and prayed that "some great 
disaster may overtake this country," who was the true British 
patriot. And the day is surely coming when Karl Liebknecht 
will be revered by Germans as the Fatherland's most genuine son. 

We simply fall into one morass of contradiction after another 
when we attempt to defend the spirit of nationality by arguments 
which will not apply to all nationalities alike. The only patriot- 
ism which can be accounted objectively a virtue must be the 
patriotism of him who both allows and encourages the foreigner 
to be patriotic too. What we believe in for ourselves we must 
also believe in for our neighbor. And if this is to lead to anything 
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else than ever-recurring scrimmages for trade and territory, we 
must have in mind a system under which the nationality of each is 
placed under the joint guardianship of all. If it be said that such 
civilization seems today farther off than ever, the answer is 
surely this — that to restore or to establish such a world-scheme 
is the purpose of the Allied Powers, that for this they have faced 
unparalleled sacrifices, and that it is for them to take measures 
that what they have done shall not be in vain. It will be in vain 
if they allow themselves ever to absorb the spirit of that accursed 
nationalism which they have set out to destroy. But it will be a 
success worthy even of all the blood which has been shed, if we 
shall see the birth of a patriotism never before acknowledged among 
men — a patriotism which makes the nation not less than the 
individual do homage to the Golden Rule. 



